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vision has prevented his seeing the relationship of the parts to the whole, and 
of the whole to the community. If more of us who are wrestling with school 
questions could rise to the vantage-point of the author, so that our view could 
be as broad and vivid as is his, the petty problems that we now stumble over 
would become stepping-stones to more genuine progress. In the chapter on 
"Government of the High School" he sounds the fundamental tone, and 
anyone who can grasp this note is in a fair way to become harmonious with the 
whole. Problems of discipline will decrease in magnitude, problems of the 
classroom will become easy problems, the daily work will be less burdensome, 
health will be preserved, teachers will be more efficient, and salaries will be 
higher when we can attend to the minutiae without losing sight of the great- 
ness of the institution and of the purpose of its existence, as depicted by him. 
Indeed, the other chapters of this part, including the chapters on organization 
of the school, the employment of teachers, the readjustment of administration 
units, the advisory functions of the school, the informal life of the school, 
the daily program, and the school attendance and records abound in food for 
thought for teachers and laymen, as well as school executives and supervisors. 

Part three deals with class management and the technique of teaching, 
and in itself justifies the indorsement of the work. There are excellent chap- 
ters on class management and the technique of teaching, the teaching of English, 
the teaching of foreign languages, the teaching of mathematics, the teaching 
of history, and the teaching of science, each elaborated by means of copious 
notes. Throughout the book the author has drawn on his wide experience 
in a way to please the most fastidious. 

B. E. McCormick 

La Crosse, Wis. 



The Essentials of Agriculture. By A. E. Waters. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1015. Pp. 450. $1.25. 

This is an attractive volume of 450 pages which are supplemented by 260 
fine, well-selected illustrations. At the end of each chapter there is a set of 
questions designed to stimulate thought. The author deserves special credit 
for the carefully prepared exercises which follow many of the chapters. 
They are of such nature that the material and equipment may be easily 
obtained. 

One of the objections to any text in agriculture is that many subjects 
are treated, but that none of them are thoroughly treated. For this reason 
it would be better if chap, xxvi, which deals with insects, were embodied in 
the other chapters. For example, if we are dealing with the subject of corn, 
as in chap, xiii, the insects which are injurious to corn, and measures for con- 
trolling these insects, should be included in this particular chapter. What I 
have said of chap, xxvi is also true of chaps, xxv and xxvii, which deal with plant 
diseases and sprays. 
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In conclusion, I may say that this text is well balanced and excellent in 
its general make-up. It is the best text for elementary agriculture which I 
have examined, and we are placing it in our Normal School at Platteville, 
Wisconsin. 

L. V. Starkey 
State Normal School 
Platteville, Wis. 

The Psychology of the Common Branches. By Frank Nugent Freeman. 

New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. Pp. xii+275. $1.25. 

The shifting of emphasis in educational literature from the art of teaching 
to the art of learning is reflected well in Freeman's admirable Psychology of the 
Common Branches. It is at once a treatise on general educational psychology, 
on the special educational psychology of School subjects, and on special 
methods. As an introduction to educational psychology it discusses in suc- 
cessive chapters various types of learning: sensorimotor learning, illustrated 
by handwriting; perceptual learning, illustrated by drawing, reading, and 
music; associative learning, illustrated by spelling; imaginative learning, 
illustrated by history and geography; learning by analysis and abstraction, 
illustrated by mathematics; the formation of general ideas or concepts, illus- 
trated by natural science. As a special educational psychology of school sub- 
jects the book reviews many of the important facts that have been established 
by experiment, but not as fully as the author's interest in and devotion to experi- 
mental methods would have led us to expect. As a treatise on special methods 
the book abounds in valuable and judicious recommendations for teaching 
school subjects, especially in their early stages. 

To combine these three phases must necessarily in the present state of 
knowledge lead to unevenness and to varying degrees of emphasis on each. 
In general, the first and the third phases are most fully treated. Thus, the 
chapter on drawing is largely a discussion of the general psychology of percep- 
tion and recognition, and the value of sense-training in general. Much of it 
relates very indirectly to drawing, and in the meantime many of the special 
psychological problems of drawing are not touched. Similarly, the chapter on 
history is a good discussion of the imagination, but there is but little of it that 
could be called the special psychology of history. All of the chapters, except 
that on writing, in which the author has made many valuable studies, illustrate 
more or less this emphasis on general psychology. It is, of course, true that in 
such a subject as history there is little or nothing in the way of special psy- 
chology to offer; but on the other hand there is considerably more in reading, 
drawing, and spelling than one not familiar with the field is likely to suppose 
from the reading of this book. To the reviewer it seems that there would have 
been a great gain if the three phases, the general psychology of the different 
types of learning, the special psychology for each subject, and the pedagogical 
recommendations, were more sharply set off from one another. The inter- 



